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The 


VARI-TYPER... 


Electric-T y pewriter 


Is the Ideal Composing Machine For 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE PREPARATION OF STENCILS FOR 


THE MIMEOGRAPH PROCESS 


AND MASTER COPIES FOR PRINTING BY 


PHOTO - OFFSET 


FEATURES: 


Interchangeable Type. 

Horizontal Letter Spacing Control. 

Vertical Line Spacing Control. 
Peis, Uniform Impression Control. 

4 fp : f Variation of Impression Control. 
1g °° eee J a 7 & Bold Face Headings Repeat Key. 
Margin Justification Key. 

Shadow Light. 


a Open End Carriage. 
Ee" al Standard Keyboard. 
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Price $230.00 
With Two Fonts of Type 


Pak ge 


Over Three Hundred Different Type 
Fonts Are Made To Be Used 
On The Vari-Typer 


The Duplicator Model 149 


As You Type You Print 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


Send for the Free Booklets “How To Prepare the Master Copy for Photo-Offset Printing” (Suitable for 
Typewriter as well as the Vari-Typer) and “Vari-Typer and the Mimeograph Process” will be available soon. 
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Common School Newspaper 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


Adviser The Frankford Highway, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FTER just one glance at the title 
A-s a book, “18,000 Words Com- 

monly Mispronounced,” one pupil 
threw up his hands in despair and 
said, “I guess I had better quit talk- 
ing.” 

It is hoped that the reader of this 
article will not do likewise and say, “I 
guess we had better stop publishing.” 
By paying careful attention to some of 
the little details that make or break a 
paper, any high school student and 
adviser of average intelligence should 
be able to produce a newspaper that 
avoids at least most of the errors com- 
monly noted. 

Points of excellence and defective- 
ness naturally group themselves under 
two heads: mechanical appearance and 
contents. 

At least three things strike the eye 
of the reader at first, casual observa- 
tion: quality of paper used, typography 
of headlines and body type and gen- 


eral layout. 


S OME school newspapers use paper 
that is obviously unsuited to the 
purpose. A paper that is too highly 
glossed (calendared) reflects too much 
light and may be hard on the eyes. 
On the other hand a paper that is 
too rough in finish may be more suit- 
ed to certain kinds of magazine work. 

A standard quality seems to be 60- 
pound machine-finished paper. This 
will reproduce a fairly fine screened 
halftone, will stand handling, and will 
fold without cracking the paper fibers 
and so avoid easy tearing in ordinary 
use. There is not so very much dif- 
ference in price between common news- 
print and 60-pound machine-finished 
paper for the average school order of 
a few hundred to a couple thousand 
copies. 


IRST impressions are greatly af- 
fected by the style of typography 
selected. If the headlines are too 
heavy or too light in comparison with 
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the body type, the reader is likely to 
be repelled. It seems to be definitely 
certain that Cheltenham Bold is too 
black and bold for school newspaper 
use, but some few staffs still use it. 
It seems certain, too, that a headline 
schedule worked out in all capitals is 
likewise too heavy, too black and too 
hard to read. As a result of several 
years of advice, the number of papers 
using an all-capital schedule is grad- 
ually decreasing. A light, thin body 
type will not print well on compara- 
tively rough paper and will give a gen- 
eral appearance of grayness that is 
highly undesirable, as some of the finer 
lines will not be solidly printed. Cas- 
lon Old Style is sometimes unsuitable, 
for this reason. Ionic No. 2, however, 
or a style similar to it, is rather uni- 
formly heavy, exceedingly legible and 
prints well. By all means, a staff 
should avoid a grayish paper and a 
light body type combination. Some 
few newspapers use an unsatisfactory 
body type that would be much more 
appropriate for magazine use, as it is 
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Errors 


intended for a wider column or a 
rough paper. 

Heads that are too heavy in black- 
ness have a tendency to “jump off” 
the paper, while heads that are too 
light in blackness give a lack of con- 
trast that produces monotony. 


b be general layout of the page is 
of course one of the very first con- 
siderations that strike the eye. Usually 
lacking spot news value as they do, 
very few papers have a real use for 
banner or streamer heads. These 
should be reserved for special occa- 
sions, and not be used issue after issue. 

It is almost axiomatic that the great- 
er the number of columns the greater 
the possibilities for more attractive 
layout and makeup. Certainly it is true 
that it is very difficult to do much with 
three and four-column papers, as lay- 
out possibilities are very limited. Five- 
column papers, by far the great ma- 
jority of high school newspapers, pre- 
sent many interesting methods of treat- 
ment, so that no staff should fall into 
the rut of repeating the same makeup 
in every issue. It should be very easy 
to vary the makeup in a five-column 
sheet, while the possibilities offered in 
more than five columns are almost end- 
less. The makeup editor should make 
a collection of a large number of pap- 
ers similar to his own and draw a num- 
ber of varied layouts shown in the ex- 
change copies. A file of these “pat- 
terns” will prove valuable in stimulat- 
ing variety. 


NE OF the commonest errors in 
O makeup is the too-obvious attempt 
at mathematical symmetry, with every 
story in a given column exactly match- 
ing another in a corresponding column, 
even if this involves numerous jumps 
to other pages. In order to achieve 
absolute symmetry, some editors will 
carry as little as three or four lines to 
an inside page! News values seldom 
break so symmetrically. The matter 
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of balance, with which symmetry is 
often confused, is quite another mat- 
ter. Balance is a much better princi- 
ple on which to operate than is exact 
symmetry. 


At the other extreme is the helter- 
skelter makeup, which permits stories 
to be placed anywhere on the page just 
so they fit, regardless of news value or 
length. The more important the story 
is the higher on the page it deserves 
‘to be. As a corollary, the more im- 
portant stories deserve the more com- 
manding headlines. 


N BETWEEN these two extremes 

comes the pattern or design make- 
up style, in which diamonds, zigzags 
and other geometrical designs are 
formed over the paper by the head- 
lines. In this style, editors unfortu- 
nately are compelled to jump stories 
to inside pages also, thereby sacrific- 
ing news values that should rate page 
one. 

Two heavy heads should never be 
placed in adjoining columns, particu- 
larly the two outside columns. Some 
professional papers do not object to 
twinning headlines, but no good paper 
will ever twin heads in the two out- 
side positions at the top of the page. 
The main purpose of the headline is 
to attract attention to the story. If 
headlines are twinned, they have a 
tendency to kill each other and the 
reader is likely to divide his attention 
between the two stories rather than 
read the one that the editor feels is 
more important. Heavy type masses 
should be kept apart. This is especial- 
ly true when a double-column head is 
used over the two outside right col- 
umns. The column next to the out- 
side should not be headed by a heavy 
headline. Some lighter type style 
should appear between the double- 
column head and the single column 
head, so that each headline has a 
chance to attract attention. A short 
box or an illustration often serves the 
purpose of keeping the two headlines 
apart in this instance. Now and then 
an editor makes the mistake of running 
No. 1 headlines across the top of every 
single column on page one. This ab- 
solutely kills every headline on the 
sheet. Nearly as bad is the practice of 
using two-column heads in the outside 
positions with no (in four-column pap- 
ers) or only one (in five-column pap- 
ers) single headline in between these 
heavy masses of black type. 

Very few papers are now guilty of 
placing heavy type headlines near the 
bottom of the page, but a caution may 
still be in order. 


LTHOUGH illustrations cost 
money, their value as sales getters 
should not be overlooked. They are 
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extremely valuable in breaking up large 
areas of type. A judicious expenditure 
of money on cuts will serve two pur- 
poses in this way. Makeup will cer- 
tainly be improved. 


Long stretches of body type are hard 
on the eye. Subheads every few inches 
serve admirably in relieving strain in 
long stories. Similarly, long para- 
graphs should be avoided like the 
plague. Any that run beyond 75-80 
words are tiring to the reader and pro- 
duce a heavy effect on the makeup of 
the page. 

In their desire to get their money’s 
worth, some editors seem to forget the 





Bigger And ‘Better 


At the time this issue went to 
press there were approximately 
200 more Contest entries than on 
the corresponding date in 1937. 

The first delegates to register 
for the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention were four members of the 
staff of The Horace Mann Rec- 
ord, Horace Mann School for 
Girls, New York City. These 
registration came in on January 
14, before the forms were printed. 
Other delegates who state they will 
be with us in March are from 
Tacoma, Washington, Greenville, 
South Carolina, and Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. 





value of white space. Paper sizes are 
well standardized, so that a 25 by 38- 
inch sheet, for example, will be ade- 
quate for a five-column sheet, produc- 
ing a page 1212 by 19 inches. Margins 
should be adequate and not skimped 
into insignificance. Perhaps the col- 
umn width can be reduced to produce 
a better margin. Most five-column 
papers have columns 13 picas wide; 
eight-column city papers are usually 
set 12 picas wide. This should produce 
an adequate margin if a standard paper 
sheet is used. Anything less than 12 
picas is likely to be too narrow; any- 
thing wider than 13 picas approaches 
magazine style. Along the line of 
spacing, editors should be careful not 
to crowd headlines. Insertion of a two- 
point lead between lines of the head- 
line is necessary in some styles of type. 
All too frequently, loving care is lav- 
ished on the makeup of page one at 
the expense of the other pages, which 
consequently have the appearance of 
being put together by a hurricane. 


NX ELABORATE name plate, far 
too heavy for page one, is some- 


times reproduced in slightly smaller 


form to head the editorial page. Both 
might be well reduced in depth or or. 
nateness. By the time the entire staff 
is listed, nicely spread out across two 
full columns, the masthead of some 
papers extends below the fold of the 
sheet. Smaller type and much con. 
densation is the answer to this error. A 
very few papers in the 1937 contest 
were experimenting with placing the 
staff list at the bottom of the page in 
the lower-right hand column, in con. 
densed style. This has the advantage 
of permitting greater display at the 
top of the page. A frequent recom. 
mendation is that the staff have the 
editorial column set one and a half 
columns wide, with appropriate adjust. 
ment in some other column or columns 
of the editorial page. Thus a five-col- 
umn paper may change to four col- 
umns on the editorial page, while a 
six-column paper may have three col- 
umns of normal width with two col- 
umns set one and a half times that 


width. 


A string of boxed heads across the 
top of the editorial page is one of the 
most besetting sins of school papers. 
A boxed head (or an illustration), like 
a headline, is used to attract attention. 
For that reason two boxed heads or two 
illustrations (for column headings, for 
example) should never be placed side 
by side. For that matter, an overabun- 
dance of boxed heads anywhere on the 
editorial page lacks life and variety, 
with consequent lack of reader interest. 
Now and then, editors use a wide va- 
riety of type faces for special purposes 
on the editorial page. This is not good 
practice, either, as a heterogenous 
mixture of widely different type fami- 
lies presents a jumbled appearance. 
Careful selection of a type face that 
carries various sizes and weights, in 
Roman and Italics, should result in a 
more unified page. 


AGE three, when used as a second 

news page, often presents difficul- 
ties. One of the greatest is the prev- 
alence of stories jumped from page 
one, especially when the editor has at- 
tempted the strictly symmetrical make- 
up for that page. The second news 
page should present new items, differ- 
ent from and somewhat less important 
than those on page one. The top of 
the page should be as carefully treat- 
ed as the top of the first news page. 
Never should the page as a whole be- 
come the dumping ground for any- 
thing that is left over. Long “Class 
Notes,” heads that are mere labels, 
poor headlines, or none at all—these 
are frequently encountered here. 

Now and then stories on this page 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The Vari-Typer And School Publications 


‘By CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL 
‘Director The School of Varitypography 


HE MOST persistently recurring 

problem, common to most school 

publications, is that of balancing 
the budget. Occasionally the lack of 
funds becomes so acute that it threat- 
ens the continuance of the project. 
Coupled with the question of defray- 
ing the expenses of publications is the 
final appearance of the paper or mag- 
azine. 

Every editorial board dreams of the 
day when its issues will compare fav- 
orably with commercial magazines and 
newspapers. Finally, when all of the 
other points in question have been an- 
swered it becomes a problem to bring 
the method of publishing within the 
scope of student abilities to perform. 

Two methods of duplicating im- 
mediately suggest themselves that lie 
within the abilities of students: mimeo- 
gtaph and photo-offset. School sys- 
tems in general are quite familiar with 
the time-tested mimeograph process. 
A few are familiar with the newer 
photo-offset procedure. Both methods 
lend themselves admirably to student 
participation under the guidance of a 
well-informed faculty adviser. 


a7 tt the mimeograph and photo- 
offset methods, it is quite common 
to employ typewriter composition. This 
is without a doubt the cheapest, be- 
cause the typewriter is available every- 
where and even an amateur hunt and 
peck artist can obtain a printed for- 
mat. The only objection to employing 
the typewriter-mimeograph or type- 
writer photo-offset technique is the ap- 
pearance of the final page. For this 
reason principally, many publications 
are continuing the printing of their 
issues instead of employing the more 
economical methods which at the same 
time offer greater training and practice 
to students. 

In analysing the limitations of the 
typewriter composition method, it is 
immediately apparent that several in- 
herent features of the machine con- 
tribute to the appearance that seem ob- 
jectionable to the readers. One is the 
limitation of type selection. The type- 
writer is constructed to operate with 
one size and style of type, at a given 
horizontal spacing of letters and a 
fixed vertical spacing of line. Further- 
more the touch of the operator usually 
varies the impression of the letters, so 
that the final typography does not pre- 
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Anxious to bring to the attention 
of the membership of the Association 
all new ideas and equipment to assist 
in bettering the publications, The 
Review has asked Mr. Burckel to 
tell us about the Vari-Typer. He has 
had a varied experience and knows 
the schools and their publications 
from many angles. A graduate civil 
engineer from Ohio State, teacher in 
Collingwood Junior High, Cleveland, 
for five years, teacher at Lincoln 
School of Teachers College for six 
years, publisher of the Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., News, the first photo-offset 
commercial newspaper, student at Chi- 
cago, Western Reserve and Columbia 
Universities, he is now Director of the 
School of Varitypography in New 
York City. 





sent the evenness of inking that so 
much is a part of the printed page. A 
heavy stroke of a letter on a stencil will 
result in a heavily inked letter when 
mimeographing or printing by photo- 
offset while a lightly struck letter re- 
sults in a faint inking. The sum total 
is a page that is distinctly displeasing 
to the eye. 


. roe’. enough, the oldest 
typewriter on the market, the Vari- 
Typer, overcomes all of the objections 
listed here. That is the reason it is 
called a composing machine. 

The Vari-Typer is an electric type- 
writer that utilizes, on the one machine, 
dozens of styles and sizes of type. Even 


foreign language plates are available, 
as well as astrological and mathemat- 
ical fonts. The type plate which is 
readily inserted and replaced in the 
machine (a matter of a second’s time), 
looks like a little set of false teeth. It 
is made of Kro-metal, lighter than 
aluminum and as durable as steel. 


With the using of a variety of styles 
of type, it is essential that the hori- 
zontal spacing be co-ordinated with the 
size of the type. By simply shifting a 
small control lever, the machine is de- 
signed to space the letters at ten let- 
ters to the horizontal inch (pica spac- 
ing) or at twelve letters to the inch 
(elite spacing) or at sixteen letters to 
the inch (condensed spacing). Some 
machines are designed for writing at 
fourteen or eighteen letters horizon- 
tally. The Vari-Typer models available 
are equipped with two, three and four 
horizontal spacing controls. 


To continue the exploitation of the 
feature of interchangeable type, the 
machine is designed to vary the verti- 
cal line spacing as well as the hori- 
zontal letter spacing. By setting the 
control knob, lines may be automatical- 
ly spaced at nine lines, six lines (stand- 
ard on all typewriters), four and a 
half, three and three-fifths or three 
lines per inch vertically. 

The types that can be used at sixteen 
on nine (sixteen letters horizontally 
and nine lines per inch vertically) are 
the size of common newsprint. The 
fonts are made in Roman, Gothic and 
Italics styles. 


The advantage of using the smaller 
types is seen when the comparison is 
made between the typographic’ densi- 
ties of the smaller types and the pica 
spacing on a standard typewriter. At 
sixteen on nine, one may write one 
hundred and forty-four letters to the 
square inch. With a standard typewrit- 
er, the condensation possible is ten on 
six or sixty letters to the square inch. 
It is really seen that by using the 
proper size of type, more copy may 
be printed in the same number of 
pages. In fact if the condensed typog- 
raphy is used throughout the issue, 
more than twice the number of words 
may be published in the same paper, 
or the expense of printing may be cut 


in half. 


On the same machine, headings and 
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CITIZENSHIP VIA 
JOURNALISTIC STUDY 


N The New York Times for January 9, 1938, appeared 
I a news story which should be of great interest to all 

advisers, to others interested in the school press field 
and to school administrators in general. The article is 
thought provoking and suggestive because of its bearing 
upon the status of the school publications in the schools 
and likewise its implication to education as a whole. 


Here is the story:— 


CITIZENSHIP IS TAUGHT 
IN JOURNALISM STUDY 


Training for Critical Reading Is Another Aim of 
Courses in High School English 


Courses in journalism this year have achieved a 
permanent place in the high school curriculum, ac- 
cording to a survey made by Jesse Grumette of Ab- 
raham Lincoln High School. In most New York 
Schools the subject is now treated either as an elec- 
tive or as a special course taught in lieu of one of the 
regular terms of English. The final stamp of ap- 
proval for New York State was placed on it last 
year when the Board of Regents for the first time 
included on the English Regents’ examination an 
optional question on journalism. 


“High School Journalism, however, is not, as it 


might seem from the name, a vocational course for 
the relatively few students who plan to enter jour- 
nalism as a profession,” said Mr. Grumette. “Nor 
is it a training camp for amateur journalists who 
aspire to positions on the school newspaper. 


“Fundamentally, it is a course in training for 
citizenship and critical reading. While the work 
covers the elementary phases of journalism such as 
the news story, headlines, make-up, editorial, fea- 
tures and so on, it emphasizes teaching students to 
‘read between the lines.’ 


“The same news occurrence is studied as treated 
by a number of newspapers. After a discussion of 
political bias versus impartiality in the news, the stu- 
dents emerge a better-equipped potential voter. 


“By subjecting the various metropolitan dailies to 
a comparative analysis to determine their varying 
degrees of accuracy, and by seeing (by means of a 
baragraph, for instance) what percentage of the news- 
paper is devoted to news and what to blather, it be- 
comes a comparatively simple task for the student 
to select an intelligent newspaper for his daily 
perusal.” 


From an approved subject angle in the secondary schools, 
journalism got off to a bad start. In the first place, the 
name was against it. Seeing “journalism” listed as a high 
school course aroused the ire of the members of the pro- 
fession fully as much as it irritated the directors and deans 
of the departments and schools of journalism. The liberal 
arts and sciences deans sniffed suspiciously when it was 
mentioned for college entrance for it seemed neither fish 
nor flesh nor fowl nor good red herfing. 


Certain attempts to place it in the high school curriculum 
assumed black jack proportions. This hindered more than 
it helped the case. “News Writing” seemed less offensive 
and came to be a standard listing. In the face of inquisi- 
tional rigors many an harassed English teacher who found 
the publication, news writing and journalistic activity the 
only bait that would attract and motivate a stubborn and 
recalcitrant class, carried on as the fates decreed with his 
tongue in his cheek and the old flags flying. 


We who know and are actively engaged with the school 
press field have been able to read the writing on the wall 
for a number of years. Inevitably the high schools and 
colleges will yield to the irrepressible force from below. It 
is the story of higher education in America from the be- 
ginning. We don’t like the term “journalism” for this 
work but what can we call it? Several years ago we ap- 
proached an eminent etymologist to suggest an appropriate 
term. We received a terse and blistering reply to the effect 
that it was his job to record words after usage established 
them in the language and not to invent new ones. In the 
face of that we have refrained from similar requests but 
we have not abandoned the idea nor have we lost hope of 
ultimate success. 


We have encouraged advisers to stick by their convictions 
that there is a place in the schools for activities now radiat- 
ing from “journalism” as a central theme. We have com- 
mented on this belief frequently in these pages and shall 
continue to do so. We are waging no campaign; but we are 
not permitting the idea to die for want of encouragement. 
We believe that haste can be made but slowly. And with all 
this we are not forgetting that the central theme of the 
school publication is good writing and expression and that 
it must conform to established and accepted educational 
standards. 
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We See by the Papors.. 


HE BLUE BIRD, semi-annual 
magazine of the P. S. 36, the 
Bronx, N. Y., came out in Janu- 
ary with a red, white and blue cover 
and red and black type and color de- 
signs all through its 52 pages. Alto- 
gether there were 27 drawings—one 
full page done—even with characters 
—by a little Chinese boy—nearly all 
labelled with the names of the boys 
or girls responsible for them, and four 
pages of action photographs of life in 
the school. One of the most interest- 
ing of the latter was one page with 
six snap shots of girls in the cooking 
class. They were arranged at odd 
angles on the page captioned “8B3 
Cooks.” The only other text was a 
recipe for chocolate cookies! The pho- 
tographs were printed on a four-page 
glossy inset between two signatures; the 
remainder of the magazine being print- 
ed on book paper. Another feature 
was the eight-page section headed 
“Primer.” Here the type was three 
times the size of the rest of the book— 
a concession to young, but interested, 
eyes—with illustrations made by the 
seventh grade pupils. Incidentally, the 
adviser, Mrs. Harriet H. Soldano, sec- 
retary of both the Elementary Division 
and the Faculty Advisers’ Association 
of the C.S.P.A., is the person respons- 
ible for the organization and layout of 
material for the book issued by the 
superintendents and principals of the 
Bronx and written up in the January 
Review to illustrate the journalistic 
trend of educational reports. 
ey +  ¥F 
A hint for the advertising or busi- 
ness managers and advisers is found 
in the pages of this same Blue Bird. 
The first page opening the ad section 
in the back of the magazine lists “Ad- 
vertisement Solicitors” by grade and 
name and also a sizable “Patrons” list. 
Many want to help but don’t care for 
an ad or a complimentary card. The 
page was ruled on four sides with a 
red border and at the top a sketch by 
an eighth grader of a cheer leader 
with his arms extended, megaphone in 
hand and mouth open ready for the 
yell, done in red, attracted much at- 
tention. 
. F £€ 
In The Jefferson Clipper, an ele- 
mentary publication, of Manitowac, 
Wis., every item but the jokes bears 
the name of the contributor! The 
Santa Claus issue carried a picture of 
Santa, a poem, “Santa’s Parade,” and 
a N.T.A. Christmas seal on the cover. 
Under “World News,” a fifth grade 
pupil wrote: “In Miami, Florida, the 
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schools closed for a couple of days be- 
cause of cold weather. They closed 
on December 6th. They closed be- 
cause there were no furnaces in them. 
They don’t need furnaces in Florida 
very often, but this time they did.” 
Teachers are taken to task by a sixth 
grader in another item: “There was 
an editorial in the Manitowac Herald- 
Times about gum. The papers said 
that parents and teachers should not 
try to stop the children chewing gum 
because it was old-fashioned. It said 
that gum was good for the teeth, for it 
helped to keep them in good condi- 
tion. The teachers should let the 
children chew gum in school but they 
don’t. They say put the gum into the 
basket every time some one chews it. 


They must be old-fashioned if they do 
this.” And under “Editorials,” cog- 
nizance is taken of the Far Eastern 
situation and a rather unusual editorial 
conclusion by a question to the reader 
in an editorial from the pen of a sixth 
grader entitled, “A Million Chinese Go 
West.” Writes the editor, “Many 
Chinese. have been killed during the 
Chinese-Japanese war. Many of these 
Chinese were not fighting but were 
working when the Japanese came and 
shot them down. These Chinese were 
helpless and could not do anything. 
The Japanese just bombed the Chinese 
and killed them. Don’t you call this 
very cruel for a civilized world?” 


7-2-9 
The Port Weekly, Port Washington, 
N. Y., Senior High School, carried a 
Christmas editorial, ‘Peace on Earth,” 
set up in the shape of a Christmas 
tree. 


Reading---A Dual Venture 


‘By MAUDE STAUDENMAYER 
Solomon Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


embraces cultural as well as voca- 
tional aims. It brings a knowledge 


Bctens ote as a reading field, 


of prominent men and women journal- 
ists, an enthusiasm over the lives of 
journalists, an acquaintance with life 
situations through the stress of news- 
papers on people, places and things, 
and an understanding of the life and 
times behind the news. This broad- 
ened culture may be narrowed to a vo- 
cational aspect, resulting in a general 
knowledge of the field, a definite en- 
richment of experience stimulating 
those who already itch to write, the 
formation of the habit of reading with 
a purpose and a familiarity with bene- 


ficial models of style. 


The classification of two-purpose 
reading begins with literature, since it 
includes the varied reading found in 
fiction, essays, drama, poetry, the 
short story, and even the movie and 
humor. In general, the major value of 
reading in this class, is an influence in 
the conduct of life and citizenship. 
Specifically, and vocationally, the 
pupil finds that in addition to the gen- 
eral benefit, he has an opportunity to 
analyze style of writing, from fiction; 
to learn economy of wording and in- 
crease and refine his vocabulary, from 
poetry; to reflect upon the wealth of 
philosophy and the charm of informal 
thought found in essays; to realize the 
lessons in climax and form that are a 
part of short stories; and to recognize 


other values as he learns to look for 
them. 


ICTION, the novel and the short 

story, aid the interviewer and the 
human interest writer in serving as a 
source of ideas and ideals, as a melt- 
ing pot for the imagination, and as a 
commentary on life. The reader appre- 
ciates picturesque diction and strength- 
ens his power to detect motives and re- 
actions. From the theater come ex- 
amples of artistic economy and con- 
densation, vivid dialogue and rele- 
vancy. The essay, widely varied in free- 
dom of treatment, adds power and 
taste to the writer’s style. Reflective 
and thought-provoking, it gives insight, 
dignity and the beauty of prose. Dry, 
critical and satirical humor, penetrat- 
ing essays and purely editorial exposi- 
tions figure in this phase. The outlook 
in poetry turns to pictures, images and 
symbols, providing training in imagi- 
nation. Creative thought is found ac- 
tive in the measured or free nuances 
of verse. Present day forms of poetry 
are more valuable to the novice than 
examples of early verse in that the 
modern technique is his forte. Column 
verse, essentially light, zestful and wit- 
ty, aids the columnist whether he write 
for editorial or sports pages, Humor- 
ous writings in the Will Rogers vein 
give prose wit of content and form. 

Passing from the lighter writing to 
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Poetry of the Month... 


ELECTED by the faculty adviser, 

Miss Elma Sage, and the members 

of the staff of The Florenconian, 
the magazine of the Florence Avenue 
Junior High School of Irvington, N. 
J., this poetry represents a wide range 
of student thought and endeavor. 


The Life of a Day 


A gorgeous sunrise filled the land 
And all awoke to see, 

The dawning take the day in hand 
In beautiful glory. 

They saw the daytime take the throne 
And dawning go away, 

And for a while day ruled alone, 
But long she could not stay 

For the little stars in the sky must 

shine, 

And the eventide must come, 

But another glory shall be thine, 
At the setting of the sun. 

—Maryann Haertter, 5A. 


7 vy v 
Pansies 


Sweet little pansies’ uplifted faces, 

Nothing in the garden can fill your 
places. 

You smile when I’m happy, you cry 
when I’m sad 

Oh, dear little pansies you make me 
so glad! 

Of roses and lilies and flowers of all 
kinds, 

And trees like the oak and the big, tall 
pine, 

Oh, dear little pansies, I like you the 
best, 

By angels in heaven you must have 
been blessed. 

Your elegant colors are lovely, I know, 

But your sweet little faces are always 
aglow. 

—Patricia Boan, 5Ax. 


7S ew: 
The Top 


There’s a path that’s winding upward, 
Narrow and steep is the way; 

And it’s there that I would wonder 
About the break of day. 

’Tis then the trails are sweetest; 
’Tis then the hills around 

Send forth the ever-alluring call 
To echo and resound. 

The trail ahead is hard and long; 
How often I wish to stop! 

But with steady stride I march along, 
And then at last the top. 

Oh, the glory of it all! 
How beautiful and fair, 

And how worth-while the toilsome 

climb 

To gaze at that down there. 

For all around on every side 
Are hills or lakes or farms. 


Six 


How safe this old world looks to be 
From trouble, hate or harm! 

And as I stand and gaze out there, 
This thought is brought to mind, 
That the trail of life is much the same, 

As that just left behind. 
For that trail, too, is difficult; 
But with struggle, work and strife, 
You, too, may finally reach the top 
Where grows the fruit of life. 
—Audley Thomas, 8B. 
ne 8 
Winter 
Bleak grey skies; a wintry tang, 
A blanket of white unfurled; 
The great white bird of winter has 
settled 
Over a weary world. 


The trees once tall, majestic and green 
With the wealth their branches un- 
fold, 
Stand bent and shivering like ghosts 
in the night, 
Whipped by the wind and cold. 


The brook no more flows gaily by, 
Not a ripple; not a sound, 
But stands silent and grim in its fear- 
ful plight, 


In wintry clutches bound. 


But way, way up and hidden from 
view, 
The sun shines all aglow, 
And laughs as it watches with guard- 
ing eyes, 
The suffering earth below. 


God grant if a winter should come to 
our lives, 
When the world seems gloomy and 
ay, 
And we feel that there is no use to 


go on, 
That we must fall by the way; 


That we may look up, up ever so high, 

And though it looks cloudy and 
bare, 

That we may find a glimmer of hope 

And know that our sunshine is 
there. 


—Audley Thomas, 8B. 


Fe 

Farewell to the 8A and 8Ax 
Teday when you hear our fond good- 

byes, 
Please keep this point in view 
Through four more years of work and 

strife 
The best is none too high for you. 
May your slogan be honesty always; 
Your goal the grade to pass, 
Your hope to do the best you can, 
Your dream to head the class. 
Although success come not at first 
And though the road be steep, 


Keep working on, steadily upward 

For a harvest you will reap. 

A harvest well worth working for, 

All of your dreams come true, 

And every little happiness 

That we could wish for you. 

So may your castles never tumble, 

May you boast a conscience clear; 

May you ever be remembered 

In a school that holds you dear. 
—Maryann Haertter, 7A. 
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Reading---A Venture 
(Continued from page 5) 


the sericusly educative, means rever- 
sion to the classics. They teach the 
pleasure of understanding the choicest 
works, and the ability to project 
thought sententiously and completely. 
Biography and autobiography are of 
special interest for the interviewer. 
From them he learns the essential fac- 
tors which make up personality, and 
sees the value of great lives to their 
fellow men. Biography does not mere- 
ly present portraits of men, but broch- 
ures of contemporary movements and 
people. Histories of journalists and 
editors also record the histories of 
their times. 


Te. books often display the 
nation’s common life, and often 
reveal historical data little-known to 
the “tourist” citizen. Accurate observ- 
ation, the selection of salient details 
and the breadth of scope and _ back- 
ground which they possess contribute 
to the writing of interview, news and 
feature story. 


With the commencement and devel- 
opment of reading habits within such 
a chosen field, the reader will discover 
that, incidentally and unconsciously, he 
has built up a background of the his- 
tory and development of journalism as 
an entity. Intermittently he will chance 
upon a book which corellates related 
periods of advance in journalism, thus 
completing his comprehension of the 
whole field. 

Then there are the books specializ- 
ing in advertising and _ techniques. 
These are almost purely vocational, 
usually being written for those who 
are seriously interested in journalism. 
The point to be made, however, is that 
this narrow class is not the whole of 
journalism background, and that it is 
far more profitable to delve widely and 
generously in books from the suggested 
sources. The dual result will be cul- 
tural as well as vocational. 
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Planning A Junior High Yearbook 


By CHARLES A. HOGAN 


Adviser, The Argus, 
Junior High School, No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 


HE YEARBOOKS now in process 

of publication are legion. Rela- 

tively few of these will achieve the 
enviable rating of “‘a medalist.” If this 
were due to financial or uncontrollable 
reasons, this article would have little 
to offer except indulgence and sympa- 
thy for those who fail to achieve this 
goal. Yet a brief survey of yearbooks 
and a careful study of the basis upon 
which these worthy awards are made, 
reveal that most student-editors do not 
develop to the fullest the inherent pos- 
sibilities of their yearbooks. Any pub- 
lication failing to do this, fails in be- 
ing a publication worthy of emulation. 


The above statement is likely to pro- 
voke this query: “In what ways does 
the average yearbook fail to utilize all 
its possibilities?” A cursory study of 
any random collection of yearbooks 
will answer this fully by showing that 
inadequate or unoriginal planning is 
the paramount reason for many an- 
nuals falling into the nondescript clas- 
sification of being “just another year- 
book.” 

If the yearbook is to be vital and to 
represent the school in action, the staff 
should commence planning the book in 
September in order to include all 
phases of school activity. This would 
necessitate the naming of the ensuing 
year’s staff in June before the close 
of school. 

All the problems which a yearbook 
staff usually faces in September resolve 
themselves into four specific groups 
and each group demands the utmost 
attention of a staff. These divisions 
would include the photography, liter- 
ary, art and business staffs. 

These four staffs, early in Septem- 
ber, should plan the dummy or skele- 
ton form of the potential yearbook. 
By working in concert on the dummy, 
each can see his contribution to the 
whole book and plan his work intelli- 
gently. The definite problems of each 
group and a suggested method of at- 
tack are as follows: 


a photography staff should plan 
the arrangement of the pictures 
within the book. Current motion pic- 
ture magazines are prolific in furnish- 
ing ideas for novel arrangements. 
Many yearbook staffs which show 
careful work in cutting and mounting 
of pictures discount all their labor by 
a monotony of arrangement. If, for 
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instance, the section carrying pictures 
of school organizations begins with 
two pictures at the top of the page with 
copy below it, there is usually a repe- 
tition of this arrangement throughout 
the entire section. Careful and original 
planning by the yearbook staff would 
obviate this in one of these ways: First, 
by having an informal unity of ar- 
rangement by varying the pictures with 
interesting copy. At least three dif- 
ferent page layouts can be made with 
two pictures and a paragraph of print- 
ed matter. Repeating these three dif- 
ferent page layouts throughout the 
section will give it a pleasing inform- 
ality. Second, each page can be made 
attractive and zestful by the use of 
meaningful titles or captions, arranged 
appropriately. Thirdly, the use of one 
or more action pictures with all group 
pictures will provide a greater combi- 
nation of arrangements for page lay- 
outs. In addition the action photo- 
graphs will describe the program of 
the group better than the printed word. 
This will aid in making the book pic- 
torial rather than literary. 

Knowing how the pictures are to be 
used, the photography staff can next 
direct the photographer in his work in 
order to have the pictures fit in effec- 
tively with page layouts. If a picture 
is to be used, for example, at the lower 
right end of a page, the subject in the 
picture should be photographed so he 
will be facing the binding of the book. 
(Details such as this show carefulness 
and originality of planning in a year- 
book.) After pictures have been taken, 
the remaining responsibilities of the 
photography staff are to cut and 
mount the pictures and give directions 
to the engraver. 


HE literary staff should work 

simultaneously with the photogra- 
phy staff. Their work includes more 
than the writing of fair words. Many 
yearbooks of excellent literary content 
do not fulfill their highest possibilities 
because of these fairly prevalent mis- 
takes: 


1. The copy on each page is ar- 
ranged in a monotonous, stereo- 
type form. Like pictures, solid 
blocks of printed matter should 
be given varietal arrangement. 
Large solid blocks of copy are 
used too frequently. If they must 
be used, follow the newspaper 


technique of using subheads or 
titles to mitigate the forbidding, 
lengthy appearance of the sub- 
ject matter. 

Many yearbook staffs are guilty 
of using trite labels such as “His- 
tory Club,” “English Club,” 
“School Newspaper.” Instead, 
an attempt should be made to 
use meaningful sentences which 
will identify the group and give 
some indication of the activity in 
which the group participates. 
Some literary staffs use ill-ad- 
vised “slams” or unflattering 
statements about students. A 
yearbook which gives prominence 
to such questionable wit is likely 
to suffer in value to its subscrib- 
ers. It is likely, too, to represent 
the school unfavorably. The wise 
use of humor can do much in 
building a useful yearbook. 


BRIEF consideration of the work 

done by the art staffs on various 
yearbooks shows their mortal sin to be 
the forcing of theme or art motif on 
every page whether it is justified or 
not. A theme is useful when it gives 
coherence. It is deleterious when it 
becomes an obsession. 

Representing the theme of the year- 
book is not the sole responsibility of 
the art staff. The theme should be in- 
corporated into all writeups by the 
literary staff. The photography staff 
should try to give emphasis to it by 
the subject matter of the pictures. The 
art staff should aid these two staffs 
with the illustration of the theme and 
not work independently. 

Many art staffs are now doing little 
actual drawings. Instead they are 
working closely with the photography 
staff in the planning and taking of 
artistic pictures to be used as inserts 
on the pages introducing various sec- 
tions of the book. 

The specific problems of the busi- 
ness staff are not within the province 
of this discussion. The business staff, 
however, should be present during the 
planning of the yearbook. This staff 
can save the other three staffs from 
useless planning beyond the financial 
restrictions of the publication. The 
business staff can conduct a more in- 
telligent advertising campaign if it has 
the familiarity with the yearbook which 
comes in creating and watching it grow. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


T 1S NOT so much today the task 
I of finding suitable editorials but 

rather restricting oneself to the 
space limitations of this page. From 
several sources, Mrs. Lewina A. White, 
faculty adviser to The Blue and Gold, 
semi-monthly newspaper of the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, Glen- 
dale, Cal., and her staff, selected those 
featured in this issue. 


They represent discrimination in the 
selection of subjects, careful thought 
and preparation and are pertinent to 
time and _ circumstances. Editorial 
writing is an art in itself; not a chore 
to be deferred until the last moment 
before sending copy to the printer. 

Look It Up 
“Aw, I didn’t know where to find 


> 


it,” is an excuse often given. 

Yet, here in the Wilson School li- 
brary one can secure information for 
almost any purpose. 

Getting down to plain facts, there 
are approximately 3,200 books in the 
library and an order is going through 
for 150 new books, from which one 
surely may get plenty of reading ma- 
terial. 

—The Wilsonian, Woodrow Wilson 

Junior High School, Pasadena, Cal. 


0st: 38 
Wanted No Goons! 


A “greedy goon” is an animal that 
could actually look a turkey in the eye, 
after not contributing to the Thanks- 
giving basket for a needy family. That 
animal is not really harmful, but mere- 
ly thoughtless, or perhaps selfish. 

At Thanksgiving one shows his grat- 
itude for the things he has and enjoys. 
Selfishness will never rule if one is 
really grateful and wants others to 
share in his happiness. 

—The Wilsonian, Woodrow Wilson 

Junior High School, Pasadena, Cal. 


v v 7 
A Woman Did It 


George Washington himself was the 
first President to issue a Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation. Another was not 
made, however, until the time of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The credit for the sec- 
ond proclamation may be given to 
Sarah Josepha Hale, famed woman 
journalist, whose perseverance in pub- 
licizing Thanksgiving Day as a national 
holiday spurred Lincoln to take action. 

She advocated the instigation of this 
holiday for several reasons, the main 
one being that she was convinced that 
it would be a means of drawing the 
sympathies of the country together and 
would therefore create a greater spirit 
of nationalism. She worked to this 


Eight 


end by corresponding with famous peo- 
ple to gain their support, by writing 
articles on the subject, and publishing 
editorials in “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” 
a popular magazine. 

The journalistic profession may well 
be proud of having had such a mem- 
ber in its ranks. 

—Purple Press, Herbert Hoover High 

School, Glendale, Cal. 


7 ,. FF 
The Cause of It All 


That strains of “Finlandia” were 
hummed in the halls several periods 
after the composition had been played 
by the Hoover orchestra during the 
Armistice Day assembly seems to indi- 
cate that students do like to hear good 
music, even though many protest that 
they do not. There are perhaps two 
reasons for this decided upward trend 
in the appreciation of good music. 

First Reason: The radio. Radio has 
given to the world much beautiful mu- 
sic which heretofore had been heard 
by only a few of the more fortunate 
people. Today, all of the important 
radio corporations broadcast programs 
that are devoted to music by the mast- 
ers. One network has taken on the 
colossal job of broadcasting, during 
the winter months, the Metropolitan 
Operas on Saturday, which are sung 
by some of the world’s most famous 
singers. 

Second Reason: The cinema. In the 
past few years the Hollywood studios 
have “imported” some of the best sing- 
ers. Recently, one movie company 
made a picture which revolved around 
a symphony orchestra and a girl with 
a good voice. Surely the practical 
minded cinema people are not going 
to invest a fortune in a film if the re- 
sult hasn’t a good chance of being a 
financial success. 

Good music is becoming increas- 
ingly a part of our daily lives. Hoover 
is proud of its musical organizations 
which can produce it. 

—Purple Press, Herbert Hoover High 

School, Glendale, Cal. 


y v vy 
Chin Up! Forward, March! 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight 
faces us with many new and interesting 
problems. Yet, we have the memories 
of the past—memories of the bright 
and pleasant things of life and also of 
the troubles and heartaches we have 
had and the mistakes that we have 
made. 

All these, though, are things that 
we can learn from and profit by. When 
we look over pages of biography of 


famous characters, we read of the ac. 
complishments in their lives — how 
Washington and Lincoln triumphed 
over their testings and failures to be, 
finally, Presidents of the United States 
—and it gives us new courage and con. 
fidence to solve these problems life has 
prepared for us. We see that they, too, 
were just human beings, and that they 
were confronted with problems similar 
to ours of today. Little did they know 
that they would forever be examples 
for this everchanging nation. 
—Blue and Gold, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Glendale, Cal. 


fs 9 
Christmas the Everlasting 


Christmas is everlasting! In spite of 
the many changes which it has under- 
gone in the course of centuries it is 
still the most popular festival in the 
modern world. Since it began, the 
world has experienced depressions, 
earthquakes, floods and wars; yet, its 
radiance still brightens up the world. 
It brings joy and merriment to the 
people of all countries. Yes, Christmas 
does its part to enliven humanity— 
now, do yours by entering into the 
spirit of the holidays. Make Christ- 
mas live in the hearts of those around 
you! 


—The Marshallite, John Marshall Jun- 
ior High School, Pasadena, Cal. 


y y y 
Is There a Real Santa Claus? 


Is there a Santa Claus? Of course 
there is. He is round and red and full 
of mirth. In this game of what will 
I buy for Mary and John you meet 
him face to face. In fact, you change 
places with him. 


You rediscover each Christmas the 
joy there is in giving. As children we 
liked to receive but each Christmas we 
learn more of the satisfaction, the 
pleasure of giving. It’s fun. 


For each gift we bestow upon some 
friend we take in return a toll. That 
toll is the knowledge that the gift is 
enjoyed and in turn enjoyment is ours. 
—Spartan Shield, Huntington Park 

High School, Huntington Park, Cal. 


Westchester’s Only Weekly 


The Record of Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
High School has become a weekly and 
at the same time has achieved the dis- 
tinction of becoming the only weekly 
high school newspaper in populous 


Westchester County. Miss Elizabeth 


R. Francis is the adviser. 
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Cartoonist, The Reaper, 


High School For Girls 


“Fanny The Frosh” 


By DOROTHY SENG 


We became acquainted with the inimi- 


West Philadelphia, Pa., Catholic 


table “Fanny” some years ago and have 


tried to keep up with her ever since. Now 


we present her from beginning to end 


and the cartoons show how she has de- 


veloped. 


YPICAL of every high school or 
college is the great stress placed 
upon freshmen, their quality in 

general, their greenness in particular. 


And the freshmen? Well, they just 
have to stand an all-around trounc- 
ing good-naturedly, realizing that some 
day they, too, will ridicule those under- 
classmen. But to be able to catch and 
hold those “witty sayings,” those 
“brilliant mistakes” is what results in 
an invaluable collection of laugh-pro- 
voking anecdotes. This have I at- 
tempted to grasp in my strip “Fanny 
the Frosh.” 

“Fanny” has been in existence for 
three years, and it is interesting to note 
how she has changed since first she en- 
tered West Catholic. Of course, 
Fanny shall always be a freshman; 
she can never grow up, so each year 
she returns in the same capacity. 


Miss Emily Neely was the originator 
of our little character. Her “Fanny” 
was quite young, in figure very small, 







Fanny looked at the calendar 
the other day, and found thet 
if was now February. So~ 
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Catching some of the spirit of the month, 
she has decided that she, too, will be 


(After all, you never can fell!) ———~ 


very square, and very plump. For two 
years Miss Neely kept “Fanny” doing 
the round of activities in the school; 
and when the strip passed at last into 
the successor’s competent hands, our 
freshman was still a freshman, still 
chubby, still baby-faced, and still 
keenly, if at times greenly, interested 
in activities in and out of school. 

Miss Marie Naab was the very able 
person who continued where the origi- 
nator left off. And to her must be 
given much praise; for although she 
did a most difficult task of picking up 
dropped threads, barely noticeable was 
the change in “Fanny” and that only 
in fine details. 


je totem and loving our little 
“Fanny” as I did, I was determ- 
ined to carry on this year. And I soon 
realized that no one was going to hand 
the job to me so I resorted to asking 
for it. Then my trouble began. Read- 
ing “Fanny” each month and giggling 













resident, some day . 


Fanny The Frosh No. 1, Drawn by Emily Neely 





Dorothy Seng 


at her antics was far, far different from 
doing her myself. 

Alas! the result was that I deviated 
somewhat from the original -in several 
points. First of ail, Fanny has grown 
a little. She is taller, more really fresh- 
man-like than babyish. Secondly, since 
the first Fanny had been occupied prin- 
cipally with a series of events, discon- 
nected yet connected, and mostly con- 
cerned with the parallel activities of 
the school, I thought that perhaps it 
would add a new note of interest were 
the strip turned more on the complete 
comedy side. 

By carefully observing what our 
freshmen do and say and modifying 
or elaborating a bit, I was able to make 
one unified strip. My first intention 
was to place Fanny each month in a 
different subject room, but I discover- 
ed very soon that many subjects do 


(Continued on page 11) 


Dont fell a soul but shes doing 
her Valentine mailing early 
—te thet One ano Om Senior . 
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Features of the 


WEALTH of feature material 

came in response to our request 

from Mrs. Gordon Hill May, 
more familiarly known to Review read- 
ers as Eoline Everett May, adviser to 
The Stratford Traveller, the news- 
paper of Stratford College at Danville, 
Va. We selected those printed here 
and are saving the others for a later 
issue. The opportunities for writing of 
this kind are endless and afford a fer- 
tile opportunity for those journalisti- 
cally inclined to try their pens in this 


field. 


Salvation Army Captain Relinquishes 
Fame and Wealth 


What power is there within the Sal- 
vation Army that can call a young uni- 
versity man, with a high-salaried ca- 
reer before him, away from that popu- 
larly coveted niche in life to the less- 
favored one of working in and for a 
group of underprivileged humanity, 
and at a mere living wage? 

Captain F. M. Gough, head of the 
Danville unit of the Salvation Army, 
attended Northwestern University, and 
after college days obtained a position 
entailing a substantial salary. Then 
he received the call to the ministry 
of mercy, which his present position 
typifies. 

“Money isn’t everything,” he said, 
in answering a query regarding his 
choice. “Nothing matters except hap- 
piness, and I have found that it comes 
from assisting others.” 

In schools of education and experi- 
ence, where he prepared himself for 
leadership, the Captain became aware 
of many things. Following the vision 
of William Booth, who in 1865 found- 
ed the Salvation Army as a means of 
bringing relief and hope to the slums 
of London, Captain Gough become 
further imbued with ideals of service. 

“A man may be down but never 
out,” is one of his mottoes. “We go 
for the worst,” he said in explaining 


from 


Judging 
cheer practice, 
Fanny is 
convinced 


Fanny The Frosh No. 2, Drawn by Marie Naab 
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his work; “In other words we try to 
help those who need help most. You 
know we have the largest foreign mis- 
sionary effort of any religious organ- 
ization.” 

Young, enthusiastic, energetic, per- 
sonable, the Danville Salvation Army 
leader who has been here in his pres- 
ent position only since last August, was 
now serious, now gay, as he talked of 
his chosen work and its opportunities. 
He was being interviewed in his home. 
Glimpses of a young wife and a six- 
months-old son created a significant 
background. 

The Captain sketched briefly the 
rush of the Christmas season—the 
busiest part of the year for the Salva- 
tion Army. In discussing the help 
Stratford College gives the organiza- 
tion by means of an annual party for 
underprivileged children, he said: 

“It is a very good idea. The stu- 
dents don’t know about that other half 
of the world, and it is for them like 
being ‘little mothers’ for the night.” 


Medieval Tapestry Of Historical 
Value Adorns Lower Hall 


If you happen to be an observer of 
the pictures and hangings around the 
halls of Stratford, you’ve “sans doute” 
been curious about the dark red bit of 
material that adorns the wall above 
the piano on the bottom floor of the 
College. 

But there’s quite a history attached 
to that piece of material. It is a me- 
dieval canopy. Upon close observance 
you will notice a small hole in each 
corner; for it is said to have been car- 
ried over the heads of the popes while 
in captivity during the French revolu- 
tion in 1789. 

When a church at Avignon was 
burned, much of the _ ecclesiastical 
property was sold. It was Dean Mabel 
Kennedy’s brother in France who 
came into possession of this canopy 
after its hundreds of years. 


to say 
that 
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Another portion of the canopy was 
used in Stratford’s Christmas Vesper 
service. 


Romantic Valentines Popular, 


Say Clerks 


“Valentines are even more fun to 
sell than Christmas cards,” answered 
the hurried and harried  salesgirl 
standing behind the card counter of 
one of Danville’s “five-and-tens” in an- 
swer to me, a loquacious interviewer 
and purchaser. “I like them especial- 
ly because they spell romance in the 
lives of both the young and the old,” 
she said. 

My fellow-shoppers jostled me till 
I nearly dropped the handful of soft 
morsels I was contemplating, and all 
but lost my place at the counter. But 
I held fast to both and murmured an- 
other question. 

The young lady heard me and po- 
litely added that, from her experience, 
more girls than boys buy valentines— 
although there was one 17-year-old 
boy the other day who spent quite 
awhile selectir'g a tender valentine; 
that children buy more than do older 
people; and that everyone seems to pre- 
fer the humorous, ten-for-a-nickel va- 
riety; to those that are more expensive 
and more sentimental. 


“You’d be surprised, though,” she 
exclaimed, “at the number of elderly 
women who come in here to select val- 
entines, women who, you would have 
imagined, had forgotten all about such 
things or had discarded them as ‘sieer 
nonsense’.” 

“A little colored girl who came in 
the other day was the funniest sight 
I have seen this year,” laughed the 
clerk. “She was only about nine years 
old, but she stood here ten minutes, 
discarding valentine after valentine, 
until she finally came to one bearing 
the words “To my sweetie’!” 


She wishes to tell her team 
that shell be there to back 

© up,in any event — this 
time, fanny has an inkling ot 
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CCC Camp Publications To Enter 
C.S. P. A. Contests 


ITH THE 1938 Contests will be 
W included the CCC Camp publi- 

cations from the several Corps 
Areas throughout the United States 
in a classification arranged for them 
and administered according to their 
particular needs. 

For the past two years the advisers 
to certain camp publications have 
sought a place for the work of their 
men in the annual C.S.P.A. Contests. 
As the work of this Association has 
been almost exclusively with school 
publications, there seemed to be no 
group with which camp magazines and 
newspapers could be allied. The con- 
ditions under which they were issued, 
the age and training of the staffs, and 
the difference in their methods of pro- 
duction with the regulation school 
periodical made such a contrast that 
ho encouragement was given to them. 
It was felt that the Association could 
not render a service that would be of 
value to these publications. 


OWEVER, the camp advisers, 

nothing daunted by this objec- 
tion, returned with additional requests 
and copies of their publications. A 
study was made of their makeup by 
the Association and after several con- 
ferences and exchanges of communica- 
tions, it was decided to make an initial 
attempt this year. 

Mr. Howard W. Oxley, Director of 
CCC Camp Education for the entire 
country, was interviewed in his office 
in Washington and he expressed him- 
self as very much interested in the of- 
fer of the Association to open up such 
a class. Permission was secured from 
him to write to the individual Corps 
Area Civilian Education Advisers and 
they in turn either called the proposal 
to the attention of the Camp Education 
Advisers or instructed the Association 


A special form of invitation was pre- 
pared which outlined the aims and ob- 
jects of the Association in so far as it 
would affect the Camp entries and a 
scoring or rating sheet to fit their in- 
dividual needs was drawn up. Most 
difficult was the selection of a group 
of judges to read, rate and suggest 
means and methods for improving the 
publications. The persons most cap- 
able of handling such publications 
would have to be familiar with mimeo- 
graphing procedure, with the older 
group that writes and publishes such a 
periodical, with the Camp setup and 
with the working and educational facil- 
ities of Camp life. 


LL THESE details have been at- 
tended to and the camps notified 
of the opportunity now open to them. 
As each Camp works out its own 
scheme for publishing the paper, en- 
trance in the Contest is optional with 
the Camp Director or Educational 
Leader. February 10 has been estab- 
lished as the deadline and the results 
will be announced with the regular re- 
leases during the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention at Columbia University. 
In connection with the general policy 
of the Association to encourage the 
educational aspect of publications work 
we were much impressed with the in- 
sistence of some Advisers that the 
Camp journal must be considered as 
an educational venture above all other 
interests. If this may be taken as in- 
dicative of the feelings of other edu- 
cational advisers the program may be 
considered akin to that of the C.S.P.A. 
There are opportunities for the de- 
velopment of a service to the CCC 
Camps in the fulfillment of their edu- 
cational mission through the opening 
of this new classification of the C.S.P. 
A. and to work out the problems of 
publications in a field which is essen- 
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tially in close alliance with the general 
program of the Association. 


“Fanny The Frosh” 


(Continued from page 9) 


not lend themselves to the same op- 
portunities for dumb mistakes. 

For instance, in October Fanny had 
just heard in her Latin class that some 
girls kept ponies in school. That was 
the point of the strip. The scenes 
leading up to it showed Fanny search- 
ing around corners and down corri- 
dors for what she believed to be a 
real animal. That idea did not come 
from one of our own freshmen but 
rather depended upon the fact that I, 
as a freshman, did not have the slight- 
est idea what a Latin pony is. 

The second Fanny depended more 
upon the freshmen themselves. A 
poster in the corridor announced the 
coming of the freshman retreat which 
consisted of two days of prayer and 
meditation. But Fanny didn’t know 
the meaning of “retreat”, so to a dic- 
tionary she went to find its meaning. 
Webster stated that it was a_ with- 
drawal or going back. Fanny took its 
literal meaning and __ sorrowfully 
thought, “I don’t want to leave so 
soon, I just came!” 


M Y one big worry has been that of 

any cartoonist, whether or not 
my point reaches every one who reads 
“Fanny.” But just recently an incent- 
ive, slight but effective, has appeared 
to urge me on. It concerned my sec- 
ond edition. Upon visiting a West 
Catholic Annex, I discovered from a 
nun who teaches the freshmen that one 
of those inimitable characters actually 
came to her and asked, “Does retreat 
mean that we are to stay home those 
two days?” 
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Fanny The Frosh No. 3, Drawn by Dorothy Seng 
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Chalk Plate Functions 
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Chalk Plate Engravings For 


School Publications 


‘By ROBERT B. JANES 


HALK-PLATE engraving is a 
process that is an approved form 
of engraving. It insures the user 

very satisfactory results on cartoon and 
line engravings. By this procedure 
practically all school newspapers can 
greatly increase their circulation, and 
add considerable individuality to the 
paper. Not only is it simple and eco- 
nomical, but educational and interest- 
ing as well. 

To those who do not know just what 
the chalk-plate is, I will give a simpli- 
fied picture of what it does, how it 
does it, and who can use it. Through 
this medium, schools are in a position 
to run their own individual cuts, such 
as column headings, social and athletic 
events, student caricatures, or any un- 
usual incident that occurs within the 
school itself. In other words, the pa- 
per is able to picturize in each issue 
its own happenings and events. 

The chalk-plate itself is a thin steel 
base plate coated with a thin layer of 
composition chalk through which the 
school artist draws, just as he would 
on paper, shading, etc., for the printed 
reproduction will be identical to that 
which is made on the plate. Steel grav- 
ers are used to draw on the chalk. If 
need be, the student can first outline 
his drawing or lettering on the plate 
by making slight indentures on the 
surface, or he can trace from a paper 
copy using a special designed stylus, 
drawing through to the steel base aft- 
erward. However, the latter will be- 
come unnecessary after the first one or 
two attempts. If this sounds at all dif- 
ficult, I honestly say that it is within 
one or two degrees as easy as draw- 
ing on paper. 


FTER the drawing is made it is 
sent to the Company which manu- 
factures the plates where a stereotype 
is made. This is done by placing the 
plate in a casting-box and pouring mol- 
ten metal into it. The metal runs into 
and fills the lines of the picture made 
by the gravers. A paper mat is then 
rolled from the stereotype and sent 
back to the school along with the same 
plate that the mat was made from, 
only now it is recoated and again ready 
for use. The steel plates, of course, 
can be used indefinitely and are re- 
coated after each drawing. Any school 
that has a printed paver can enjoy this 
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process. Mimeographed papers, of 
course, cannot use the chalk-plate. 
As previously stated a more econom- 
ical form of engraving has yet to be 
invented. With the use of the chalk- 
plate any drawing up to and including 
5x6 inches (larger sizes obtained by 





special arrangement) cost only a trifle 
more than sixty-five cents. 

The chalk-plate has an undisputed 
field in school publication work for it 
is quick, efficient and inexpensive and 
it gives maximum results for minimum 
expenditures. 


When Publish Literary Material ? 


By DOROTHY CATHELL 
Adviser, Oracle, Abington, Pa., High School 


SCHOOL has really three pos- 

sible outlets for literary material: 

first, the regular magazine; sec- 
ond, the newspaper, and third, a liter- 
ary supplement to the newspaper. 


The magazine affords the best pub- 
licity medium for creative work—short 
stories, essays, verse, interviews, etc., 
but the emphasis should be definitely 
placed on publication as an incentive 
to improved original work either in 
literary or artistic mediums. A less 
elaborate magazine, published fre- 
quently, offers a more immediate re- 
ward to the would-be writer than any 
magazine, however beautiful, that ap- 
pears so seldom that onlv a tiny pro- 
portion of the school’s creative out- 
put can appear in its pages. Magazine 
staffs should work for a wider repre- 
sentation of the student body, the se- 
lection of material characteristic of 
and interesting to the average high 
school student, and a greater emphasis 
on narratives, essays, and stories that 
are a genuine outgrowth of adolescent 
experience. 


NEWSPAPER should restrict its 
literary material to one specified 
department—literary column, literary 
page, or whatever else it may be. Vers 
de societe does not belong filling in the 
space under a baseball game. Verse 
should be topical or seasonal; sketches 
and essays, brief. A humor column of- 
fers an opportunity for familiar essay 
and light verse. But, above all, news 
and literary sections should be defi- 
nitely separated, and the editors 
should remember that, first of all, they 
are publishing a newspaper. 
The news magazine is a misbegotten 
hybrid that is usually composed of 


poor magazine material and poorer 
news. News a month old does not de- 
serve the name. Make it a newspaper 
or a magazine, and stop attempting 
the impossible. 

A monthly or bimonthly literary 
supplement to the school newspaper 
is cheap and, if intelligently handled, 
can create a genuine interest in the 
best literary product of the school. 
Such a project needs, first of all, the 
co-operation of all teachers of compo- 
sition so that pupils will really become 
eager to get their work into print. 


ITH the unfortunate slump in 

school magazines, each school 
should consider seriously this question: 
Are the pupils with creative ability be- 
ing offered any incentive? Burial in a 
notebook that no one sees or consign- 
ment to the teacher’s wastebasket will 
never encourage pupils to write. The 
appearance of one’s brain-child in print 
gives any author a real thrill. It is 
up to the schools to work out some 
plan by which literary material can 
be published—and not in just one is- 
sue a year of a school magazine. 

If necessary, sacrifice beautiful 
glazed paper, elaborate covers and 
costly cuts. Make the stories and verse 
and essays the center of interest. 


Promotion 


Mr. Allen S. Williams, adviser to the 
Albuquerque Record, High School, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, sent out a 
New Year’s greetings to their ex- 
changes reminding them that they 
should pay their dues in the New 
Mexico Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 
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More Interviews ... 


ERE are two interviews from the 
newswriting class of the John 
Marshall Junior High School, 
Pasadena, California, written under the 
direction of Miss Bess Tye, adviser to 
The Marshallite. In previous issues of 
The Review we have run similar inter- 
views to show what can be done by stu- 
dents in newswriting classes and on the 
staffs of publications. 
Poor interviews seldom find their 
way into print, so we have none for 
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comparison. Those we do see have a 
completeness and satisfaction about 
them that suggest more of this type of 
work. However, a paper may suffer as 
much from overemphasis on this as 
from total neglect. 


What we can’t portray successfully 
is actual class instruction, developing 
perfection of questioning technique, 
overcoming the shyness that frequent- 
ly accompanies a meeting of an older 
with a younger person. These must be 
thought into the interview as one reads 
it. 
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Sho American Indian that is seen 
by tourists sitting by the way side, 
surrounded by blankets, rags, pottery 
and gay beaded trinkets, is earning his 
living in this way. In time, however, 
this means of making a living will be 
discarded and the bronze westerners 
will have melted away into the white 
race. 


No longer is the average Indian a 
totally illiterate person. For about 
thirty years, government and mission 
schools have been established for our 
Indian citizens to receive an education. 
As the older generation disappears, so 
does the primitive Indian and the In- 
dian without an education. 

Carl Moon, nationally famous artist, 
has seen the great change which has 
taken place in the American Indian. 
“It is the greatest change in the short- 
est time, ever made,” he stated to a 
young Marshallite reporter recently. 

This fact was made clearer to Mr. 
Moon when, upon returning to an In- 
dian tribe which he had visited in 
earlier years, he was riding from the 
railroad station with an Indian chief 
in the latter’s new Cadillac. “That is 
just a symbol of the great change,” 
he ended his report of the incident, 
“but when one realizes that not many 
years before, an automobile had never 
been seen by the Indians, one also 
realizes the decided progress that has 
been made in their steps toward civili- 
zation.” 


Mr. Moon also said that the automo- 
bile has had a major part in this prog- 
ress. “It has brought new ideas to the 
red race and also drawn the white 
race and that of the Indians, closer 
together.” 

Mr. Moon lived among the Indians, 
for a while, in a rented hogan, which 
is the Indian word for house. Here 
the people in the tribe would come and 
pose for him. “They didn’t seem to 
mind my painting their pictures, but 


objected strongly against my taking 
photographs of them.” Mr. Moon ex.) 
plained this saying that, being very 
superstitious, “the box with the round 
window,” as they called the camera, 
mystified them. Therefore, when they 
saw the finished picture, they believed ™ 
that some of their life had been taken J 
from them. Believing this, all sickness¥ 
after a snap-shot had been taken, was 
blamed upon the camera. 

Just recently Mr. Moon sold a val. | 
uable collection of Indian pictures to 
the Congressional Library in Washing. | 
ton, D. C. Only fifty editions will be 
made of this collection and they will 
be sold at an enormous price. 

Mr. Moon is also the author of “The 
Flaming Arrow”; while his wife, Grace 
Moon, is a noted author of Indian 
stories for children. 
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FTER a recent “Safety” assembly 
at the John Marshall school in 9 
Pasadena, California, at which Barney 
“Speed King” Oldfield spoke, Elinor 
Smith, inquiring Marshallite reporter,) 
found herself being introduced to this 
world-famous speed demon who is} 
now a speaker on “Safety in Driving.” 
Taking advantage of this opportuni 
ty, for an interview, and with his pleas 
ant smile encouraging her, the cub req 
porter began questioning him. 


“Mr. Oldfield, do you believe that 
for safety’s sake, driving should be 
taught in public schools?” 

With a puzzled but friendly look he 
asked, “Just what do you mean?” 

“Well—it has been discussed that 
the principles of driving should be 
taught to pupils in junior schools and 
high schools. Do you think they 
should be?” 


“If it would make young people 
realize how important it is to drive 
sanely, I think it would be a great 
benefit.” 

“Just how old do you think students 
should be before being permitted to 


drive or get licenses?” 


“Oh, fifteen or sixteen. But, what 
is the age limit now?” Here he was 
informed that licenses are given at six- 
teen or in special cases at fourteen. 
To this he said: 

“By the time a person graduates 
from junior high school, he certainly 
ought to be able to take care of him- 
self and should be capable of safe 
driving. However, I cannot stress too 
strongly, the importance of safety 
rather than speed.” 
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A Picture of the Thirteenth Anniversary Banquet at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, March 13, 1937, 
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subheadings as large as fourteen point 
type may be composed, simply by in- 
serting a larger type font. Not only is 
the larger type available, but the ma- 
chine is equipped to give a bold face 
effect by a simple pressing of the bold 
face repeat key. The resulting typog- 
raphy in either mimeograph or photo- 
offset is most pleasing. 


ECAUSE of the method used by 

the Vari-Typer in impressing a 
letter on the stencil or paper, it is often 
likened to a printing press, printing one 
letter at a time. The impression is 
made by a steel hammer striking the 
Kro-metal type plate from the rear of 
the machine. The operator presses the 
key just as in ordinary typing, but the 
machine does the printing. This may 
sound a little confusing, so a further 
explanation is called for. The key re- 
leases a spring much in the same man- 
ner as a trigger on a gun releases the 
firing hammer. The result is an even 
pressure on every letter. This is the 
reason for the uniform inking in the 
final typography, that is so admired 
in Vari-Typer stencils and photo-offset 
master copies. 

Not only is the pressure uniform in 
typing a given composition, but the 
pressure is controlled by a lever that 
may be set for increased pressure. This 
is readily seen to be necessary when it 
is considered that the machine is called 
upon to cut a stencil and type on paper 
alternately. More pressure is needed 
for thicker paper and more pressure is 
needed to cut the mimeograph stencil 
properly. At all times, however, the 
pressure at a given setting is uniform. 

No single element of a typographic 
page so catches the eye as the “justi- 
fication” of the right hand margin. 
“Justification” is the term used to de- 
scribe the evenness of the margins to 
give the copy the appearance of news- 
paper or magazine galleys. The Vari- 
Typer is equipped with a special key 
that permits the justification in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to the method 
used in a linotype machine. How- 
ever, the Vari-Typer is more flexible 
in justification than a linotype in that 
that it operates, not only by spreading 
the words out to meet the right mar- 
gin, but it can also condense the words 
to achieve the same goal. This feature 
more than any other, except the inter- 
changeable type, makes it ideal for 
school publications. 


ASTLY, and very important, the 
machine is as easy to operate as an 
ordinary typewriter. The keyboard 
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Vari-Typer, School Publications 


(Continued from page 3) 


differs only in that the bank consists 
of three rows of keys, instead of the 
usual four. This is because a compos- 
ing machine needs the figures and spe- 
cial characters so seldom, that it was 
considered an improvement to put 
them on a shift key instead of an ex- 
tra row of keys. The arrangements of 
the keys is identical to the standard 
typewriter and the shifting for figures 
and special characters is as simple as 
for capital letters. 


FEW of the mechanical advan- 
tages of the Vari-Typer might 
prove interesting. The carriage is con- 
structed so that paper longer than the 
carriage itself can be inserted and 
typed upon. At the rear of the ma- 
chine is a shadow light that shines 
through the paper or stencil to permit 
easy reading of the typing with a view 
to checking the impression uniformly 
and the equal cutting of the stencil. 
A special attachment on the machine 
permits the use of carbon paper ribbon 
for offset work. This is found most 
helpful in preparing the master copy 
where perfect work is the aim. 
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Savings by offset have been found to 
average approximately thirty to forty 
per cent of the usual letter press price. 
The mimeograph process has been 
known to reduce the cost as high as 


seventy-five per 
printing. 


cent over regular 


Complete instructions on the prepa. 
ration of master copies for photo-offset 
process are available from the manu. 
facturers of the Vari-Typer composing 
machine. 


Common Errors 
(Continued from page 2) 


are allowed to wander from column to 
column along the bottom of the page, 
with a single hairline rule separating 
them from the story above them. This 
“Dutchman” method of makeup is 
very confusing to the reader and de- 
tracts from the general appearance of 
the page. In a very few papers, stories 
from the sports page (when it is page 
four) are wrongly continued back- 
wards to page three. This is against 
all standard practice. 


HAT has been said above ap- 

plies to the second news page, 
whether it be page three or page four. 
Quite a few schools use page four for 
the sports page, with page three as the 
second news page. Some _ schools, 
mostly on the West Coast, use page 
four as the editorial page. This seems 
to be largely a matter of personal 
choice and no penalty can be levied 
against the school that varies the stand- 
ard usage, of course. 


The page that carries the bulk of 
the advertising presents difficulties, 
especially when the advertising is con- 
centrated on any one page. Inasmuch 
as most papers pyramid the ads to the 
right-hand side of the page, the ad- 
vertising volume may be so great that 
the top of the outside column offers 
little or no opportunity for display of 
news stories. A better distribution of 
advertising may help to correct this 
trouble. Enough space should be re- 
served at the top of the column for the 
display of a good news story. Incident- 
ally, some papers make it an absolute 
rule to have every column headed by 
a headline, a box or an illustration, 
never permitting straight body type to 
head a column. Usage in professional 
papers varies in this respect, however, 
and some excellent samples of the re- 
verse practice could be easily found. 
In any event, the top of the page 
should never be allowed to become too 
barren of headlines or other “toppers” 
for the page. 


(To Be Continued) 


The School Press Review 






CHALK-PLATES 
In All Sizes For College, School 


And Other Purposes 
Guido D. Seu Service Hotel Regent 
(Fireproof) 


4817—36th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Broadway at 104th Street, New York 


City, New York 


WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE OF 


a COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The PRIMER of 17 Floors of Sunshine : : All Outside Rooms 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO DELEGATES 


School Newspaper Technique 


Newly Furnished One, Two, and Three Room Suites 


revised .. . with 1938 Rating Sheets added All With Private Baths 


36 pages ...6x9 inches ... attractively printed 
Reservations Now Being Received For Delegates And 


may be purchased by 
Summer School Students At Attractive 


Members .... for Thirty-five Cents 
Non-Members . . . . Fifty Cents Price Concessions 


® Management, S. H. RIESNER CO., Inc. 


“THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED” 
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Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot Steel-Hulled Steamships “Arrow” and “Comet” 


BOSTON $5.2 One Way 


The SMART Way AND BACK $2.75 


is the SAVING Way PROVIDENCE 4.0 One Way 
Talking Movies, Tempting Meals, Warm Staterooms eee wna - 


for One or Two Persons, $1 up L j L 


Leave Pier 11, North River, (near Cortlandt 


Street Subway), 6 P. M. Li NE 


BArclay 7-1800 


“Inland Water Route” 





WELCOME DELEGATES 


to the 14th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
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¢¢7 T IS again our pleasure to 

entertain the visiting dele- 
gates to New York... and we 
take this opportunity of assuring 
them of unfailing courtesy, com- 
fort, convenience and service at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street near the. Empire State 
Building, right in the heart of 
the shopping district and within 
a short walking distance of the 
Theatrical District. For full in- 
formation please write Mr. H. G. 
Robinson, Assistant Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and preferred 
service.” 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


New York City 








